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oting Procedure in 
‘World Peace Council 


San Francisco Conference to Con- 
sider Proposal Accepted by 
Big Three at Yalta 


OPPOSITION HAS BEEN VOICED 


Said to Prevent Effective Curb on 
Aggression by Major Power. 
Supporters Uphold Plan 


The United Nations conference 
which will meet in San Francisco on 
April 25 to establish a world security 

ganization is still more than a month 

vay. But the “Big Four,” the United 
Btates, Russia, Great Britain, and 
China, have already agreed upon the 
general character of the organization. 
At Dumbarton Oaks last summer and 
at Yalta last month, its main provi- 
sions were outlined. 
1s this plan which the Big Four 
will submit to the 40 other nations 
‘represented at San Francisco a good 
one? How effective will it be in pre- 
ating future wars? These questions 
are already being widely discussed and 
they will be debated until the Senate 
nally votes upon the question of 
Iwhether the United States shall be- 
ome a member of the new world 
"Organization. All Americans, there- 
Wore, should have full information 
‘about the peace machinery which is to 
"be set up and about the way it would 
operate. 


Voting Procedure 


The issue now attracting most atten- 
tion relates to the Security Council of 
‘the world organization and the voting 
procedure in that body. 
| The Security Council has the job of 
preventing aggression and of main- 
@aining peace in the world. That is its 
@hief duty. It will have eleven mem- 

rs. The United States, Russia, 
Great Britain, France, and China, the 

Big Five,” will always have represen- 
fatives on the Council. These nations 
bare called the permanent members. In 

dition there will be six other seats 

the Council and they will be filled 
representatives of six of the 
Smaller nations. These seats will ro- 
ptate among the smaller nations. A 
Nation such as the Netherlands, for 
@xample, may have a plate in the Coun- 
cil for a specific period, then the place 
May ge for a term to Belgium, and 
‘BO on. 
On ordinary matters decisions of 
Council are made by the vote of 
en ef the eleven members. Many 
"people believe that all decisions should 
‘be made in that way. That was the 
vy expressed by representatives or 
‘the United States and England at the 
nbarton Oaks conference when 
} ans for a world organization were 
ng made. 
_ The Russian representatives opposed 
‘that idea at Dumbarton Oaks. They 
Said that certain kinds of decisions 
Bhould be made only if all the “Big 
(Concluded on page 2) 
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Testing Yourself 


By Walter E. Myer 


I have made a list, not all-inclusive but fairly extensive, of questions pertaining 
to the qualities and achievements which make for happy, successful, and agree- 
able living. Since there are 25 questions, you may grade yourself by marking 
four points for every “yes” answer, and then totaling your score at the end. 


1. Are you pleased when you hear that a friend of yours has succeeded in an 
undertaking or has enjoyed a bit of good fortune? 

2. Do you feel a sense of sympathy for a person who has suffered misfortune? 

3. Do you contribute much to the satisfaction and enjoyment of your relatives? 

4. Are you ‘honest and truthful at all times? 

5. Do you always do what you promised to do—are you dependable? 

6. Do you have a large enough vocabulary so that, without resort to slang, you 
are able to express yourself clearly and precisely? 

7. Do you enunciate clearly? 

8. Are you ordinarily courteous and friendly? 

9. Do you have a clean and neat appearance? 

10. Do you make friends easily and keep them? 

11. Are you reading and learning as much as you can about various vocations, 
so that later you may make a happy choice? 

12. Do you spend money wisely? 

13. If you drive a car, do you drive cautiously and safely? 

14. Have you studied the rules of diet, so that you eat wisely? 

15. Do you know a fair amount about the common diseases, so that you can 
avoid them or detect them in their early stages? 

16. Do you exercise freely and with enjoyment? 

17. Do you spend a great deal of time in reading for enjoyment, information, 
and inspiration? 

18. Do you, in addition to your light conversations, engage in more serious and 
stimulating discussions? 

19. Do you like music or other arts? 

20. Have you a hobby which is really interesting? 

21. Are you interested in community, national, and international problems? 

22. Do you express your convictions on public problems freely and forcefully? 

23. Are you better informed on any one problem than are your school friends? 

24. Do you do more work than you are required to do on any one subject which 
you take in school? 

25. Do you give time frequently to school or community activities? 


Strike Threatened 
In Soft Coal Mines 


Negotiations Under Way for New 
Contract Between Mine Work- 
ers and Coal Operators 


DEADLINE IS FIXED AT MARCH 31 


Government May Take Over Mines to 
Prevent Serious Interference with 
War Production Program 


Once more, as has happened several 
times since the outbreak of war, the 
United States is confronted by the pos- 
sibility of a coal strike. The stage has 
been set for a strike of the bituminous 
coal miners on March 31. Unless an 
agreement has been reached with the 
mine operators by that time, the 
miners will leave the pits. At present 
negotiations are under way between 
the miners’ union, the United Mine 
Workers of America, headed by the 
determined labor leader, John L. 
Lewis, and the owners of the mines. 
If these negotiations fail to produce a 
contract, the work stoppage will take 
place. Even if a contract is signed, 
its terms must have the approval 
of the federal government, acting 
through the War Labor Board. 


30 Days’ Notice 

In order to take the steps necessary 
to call a strike, Mr. Lewis has given 
the 30 days’ notice which the law re- 
quires and has requested that an elec- 
tion be held to determine the miners’ 
wishes. This procedure must be fol- 
lowed according to the provisions of 
the War Labor Disputes Act, popularly 
known as the Smith-Cennally anti- 
strike law. This law provides that no 
strike can be called without 30 days’ 
advance notice and witheut a gov- 
ernment-supervised election of the 
workers. 

Mr. Lewis has taken the steps nec- 
essary to call a strike on March 31 
by complying with these features of 
the law. Thus if no contract has been 
signed by that date, he will be free 
to call his strike, provided, of course, 
that the miners, in an election, vote in 
favor of stopping work. And there is 
little doubt that they will so vote be- 
cause Mr. Lewis exerts unquestioned 
control over the coal miners of the 
nation. 

The date, March 31, has been fixed 
for the proposed strike because that 
is the date on which the existing con- 
tract between the coal operators and 
the United Mine Workers expires, and 
the union has adopted the policy of “no 
contract, no work.” These contracts 
must be renewed every two years and 
they set forth in great detail the con« 
ditions under which the miners will 
work for the duration of the contract, 

The demands which the workers are 
making in their present negotiations 
are 18 in number. None of the 18 
calls for an increase in the basic hourly 
wage rate of $1 an hour which the 
miners receive under the existing con« 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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A charter for a permanent United Nations organization will be drawn up at San Francisco next month 


Voting Procedure in World Peace Plan 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Five” nations supported them. They 
thought that force should not be used 
by the international organization to 
suppress a nation charged with ag- 
gression unless all the permanent mem- 
bers of the Council agreed to such 
action. 

The nations failed to reach an agree- 
ment on this point at Dumbarton 
Oaks and the problem was again taken 
up by Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill 
at Yalta. A compromise was reached 
at the Yalta conference and it will be 
recommended to the conference of 44 
nations which will meet in San Fran- 
cisco next month. The voting plan 
which has been agreed upon by the 
United States, Russia, Great Britain, 
and China, the nations which are spon- 
soring the San Francisco conference, 
is as follows: 

If a dispute arises among nations, 
it can be brought before the Security 
Council. The Council may then decide 
whether the matter should be investi- 
gated. This decision may be made by 
a vote of seven members of the Coun- 
cil. In such a case the vote of a per- 
manent member of the Council counts 
for just the same as does the vote of 
a nonpermanent member. If as many 
as seven nations vote to do so, the 
Council may decide to try to settle the 
quarrel. 

If the Council takes up a dispute of 
this kind, the nations which are in- 
volved are to stand aside while the 
other members of the Council consider 
the problem. The nations which are 
disputing are not to vote. The Coun- 
cil may make recommendations; that 
is, it may decide how the disputes 
should be settled, or it may vote to 
refer the dispute to the General As- 
sembly of the international organiza- 
tion, or to some other body for settle- 
ment. 

But when it comes to enforcing the 
decisions of the Council, that is a 
different matter. Even though a na- 
tion may be threatening aggression 
against its neighbors the Council can- 
not decide to check that nation by 
force unless all five of the permanent 
members of the Council, that is, all 
of the Big Five nations, agree to it. 

To see how this plan for voting 


would work, we may imagine a dispute 
which might arise. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that Russia should seize terri- 
tory claimed by Poland. The Security 
Council could take up the dispute and 
try to settle it. The Russian repre- 
sentative and the Polish representa- 
tive (if Poland at the time were a 
member of the Council) would not 
vote on the question as to whether the 
Council should consider the problem. 
The Council might, if as many as seven 
members voted to do so, declare that 
Russia’s actions, if continued, might 
threaten peace. The Council could 
study the facts involved in the dispute. 
By a vote of seven members it might 
decide that Russia was in the wrong, 
and it could call upon the Russians to 
retire from the territory they had 
occupied. Or, if it chose to do so, it 
could refer the dispute to the Assem- 
bly of the world organization or to 
some other body. 

The Russians might accept the rec- 
ommendations of the Council, knowing 
that if they refused to do so, world 
opinion would probably be against 
them. But on the contrary, they 
might refuse to accept the Council’s 
advice. They might continue to hold 
the territory in dispute. A motion 
might then be made in the Council to 
use force to drive the Russians out of 
the disputed territory. 

But when a motion of that kind came 
up, it could be adopted only if all the 
permanent members of the Council, in- 
cluding Russia, voted for it. In other 
words, the power of the world organi- 
zation could not be used against Rus- 
sia without her consent, which, of 
course, she would not give. This 
means that if Russia or any other 
great nation should engage in aggres- 
sion against its neighbors, or make 
war upon them, the Council could make 
recommendations, but could not call 
upon the world organization to use 
force to suppress it. 

When we use Russia as an example 
of what might happen, it looks as if 
the voting plan were very favorable to 
that country, but it is, of course, 
equally favorable to any other of the 
Big Five nations. Let us suppose, for 
example, that a dispute should arise 


between the United States and Argen- 
tina, Our government might charge 
that Argentina was fascist, and that 
she was trying to turn other South 
American countries against us. To 
check this action we might blockade 
her ports, or adopt other measures to 
stop what we regarded as her aggres- 
sions against us. 

In that case, the Security Council 
could take up the question as to what 
should be done about the dispute. 
Neither the United States nor Argen- 
tina could participate in the voting. 
The Council might decide against the 
United States and recommend that we 
lift the blockade. 

But if we decided to go ahead with 
our policy, the Council could not call 
upon the nations belonging to the 
world security organization to use 
force against us. 

Furthermore, the Security Council 
could not, without our consent (and 
the consent of the other Big Five na- 
tions) vote to use force against any 
nation anywhere in the world and 
could not call upon us to supply troops 
or naval or air forces to enforce the 
decision. 

Many people think that this voting 
plan will greatly weaken the world 
organization as a preserver of peace. 
They say that if the peace of the world 
is threatened, it will not be by little 
nations but by big ones, and that if 
the Security Council cannot call upon 
the member nations to use force 
against a big nation which is threat- 
ening the peace, its hands are com- 
pletely tied. 

It is argued that the new interna- 
tional organization will have the same 
weakness that characterized the old 
League of Nations. Its peace machin- 
ery will lack teeth. It cannot stop the 
kind of aggression which always 
causes war; namely, aggressions by 
powerful nations. Hence its peace 
enforcement machinery will be prac- 
tically useless. 

It is argued, on the other hand, that 
though the new international organi- 
zation cannot absolutely guarantee 
peace among the nations, it can be 
helpful in the prevention of wars. 

The Dumbarton Oaks-Yalta plan, it 


is argued, will work so long as the big 
and powerful nations are in agree- 
ment. So long as they stand together 
there will be peace in the world. The 
Germans and Japanese can be held in 
check. If the Germans and Japanese 
should undertake to rise up again 
against their neighbors, the Security 
Council could take action against them 
and could bring all the nations of the 
world in opposition to them. If, on 
the other hand, one of the big nations, 
such as Russia or the United States, 
should adopt an aggressive course, @ 
global war probably would result, re- 
gardless of what the Council might do. 

It is said that if force is to be used 
to preserve peace, the big and power- 
ful nations are the ones upon whom 
the job would fall. They are the only 
ones in a position to use force. Hence, 
they should have the right to decide 
when force is to be used by the inter- 
national organization against a nation 
charged with aggression. 

In brief, it is argued that if the 
great powers, particularly the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia, 
cannot agree, if any one of them em- 
barks upon a policy of conquest, the 
cause of peace in the world is already 
lost. The offending nation can be put 
down only through a world war. This 


will be true whether there is a world ‘ 


organization or not. : 

But assuming that the big and pow- 
erful nations can work harmoniously 
together, the proposed world organiza- 
tion can be very helpful in settling 
disputes among small nations, in check- 
ing any future aggressions of Germany 
and Japan, and in marshaling world 
opinion in support of international 
justice. i 

We must accept the fact that the 
world organization set up at San Fran- 
cisco will not be perfect. No one will 
be pleased with all its provisions. It 
will be the product of many compro 
mises, but after it is put in operation, 
changes in the organization can be 
made from time to time. If there is @ 
period of peace and the nations come 
to have more confidence in each other, 
the world organization may be given 
added powers and may gain in strength 
and influence. 
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Threatened 


Coal Strike 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tract. But most of them would result 
jn increased benefits to the miners, 
through the adoption of certain de- 
vices. For example, the most spec- 
tacular demand which Mr. Lewis is 
making is that a royalty of 10 cents 
be paid by the operators for every ton 
of coal mined. This money would be 


' paid directly to the treasury of the 


United Mine Workers. It would be 
used to provide medical services and 
hospitalization for the miners, insur- 
ance, and economic protection. 

If accepted, this royalty would add 
some $60,000,000 a year to the cost 
of production of coal, at the present 
levels of production. At peacetime 
levels, the yield from the royalty would 
be some $30,000,000. 

Other demands presented by Mr. 
Lewis would increase the “take-home” 
pay of the miners without increasing 
the basic hourly rate. He is demand- 
ing compensation to those workers who 
mine coal on the second and third 
shifts—the shifts which run into the 
night. For the second shift, he is 
asking 10 cents an hour more than is 
paid for the first shift, and 15 cents 
more for the third shift. Other work- 
ers have received benefits for working 
the less desirable shifts, and Mr. Lewis 
is demanding these differentials for 
his miners. 


Other Demands 


In addition, the miners are asking 
vacation payments of $100 a year in- 
stead of the $50 they now receive. 
They want the companies to pay for 
part of their equipment, such as tools, 
explosives, hats, and so on. Under the 
present contract, these items must be 
bought by the miners. 

The miners are also seeking adjust- 
ments in the overtime payment sched- 
ule. At present, overtime payments 
start after 40 hours each week. They 
want overtime to start at 35 hours, 
with time and one-half paid for all 
time in excess of the 35 hours. They 
want pay for the time spent in travel- 
ing from the mine entrance to the 
pits where they work and back again. 
At present they are paid at the rate of 
two-thirds their usual hourly rate for 
travel time but they want to be paid 
at the full hourly rates. In other 
words, they want time spent in travel- 
ing inside the mines considered on 


exactly the same basis as time actually 
spent in mining coal. This is the 
portal-to-portal issue which has loomed 
so large in past disputes between the 
miners and the mine operators. 

These are the principal demands 
made by the United Mine Workers on 
behalf of the 407,000 soft coal miners 
the union represents. If granted, they 
would result in considerable financial 
gains for the miners, even though no 
single demand calls for an increase in 
the hourly rate of pay. Estimates 
vary as to the exact amount of the 
benefits the miners would * receive. 
The mine operators claim that the de- 
mands would result in an average in- 
crease to each miner of more than $2 a 
day, including the 10 per cent royalty 
on each ton of coal. Others place a 
lower figure upon the gains, but all ad- 
mit that the workers would receive 
considerably more than they are now 
getting and that the cost of mining 
each ton of coal would be substantially 
increased. 

By refusing to demand an outright 
increase in the basic hourly rate of 
pay, the miners believe they have a 
better chance of winning their case. 
Such a demand would have been a 
direct attempt to break the Little Steel 
Formula, which is still the govern- 
ment’s basic policy in dealing with 
wage increases. This Formula per- 
mits a 15 per cent increase in the basic 
rates of pay above the level of Jan- 
uary 1941. Mr. Lewis and his union 
officials could not ask for an increase 
in the basic hourly rate of $1 without 
attacking the Formula. However, they 
ean ask for certain benefits which do 
not break the Formula but which do in 
fact give the miners more “take-home” 
pay than they are now receiving. 

Opponents of Mr. Lewis charge that 
even though he may not be violating 
the letter of the Little Steel Formula, 
his demands would in effect actually 
make that policy a dead letter and deal 
a shattering blow to the government’s 
entire stabilization program. The coal 
operators point out that they could 
not grant these demands without in- 
creasing the price of coal to con- 
sumers, and that an increase in the 
price of coal would be reflected in 
higher prices all along the line. 

The miners’ demands have placed 
the government in an extremely diffi- 
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The national war effort Spent upon a continuous flow of 


entire nation anxiously watches 


the negotiations now under way between the miners and soft coal operators. 





NEGOTIATIONS BEGIN. 


HARRIS & EWING 


John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers 


of America (center), and John O'Leary, vice-president (right), meet with Charles 
O’Neil, president of the North Appalachian Coal Operators (left), to discuss the 
union’s demands for royalties and other concessions. 


cult position. As pointed out earlier, 
the final decision will have to be made 
by the War Labor Board, for even if 
the United Mine Workers and the coal 
operators succeed in reaching an 
agreement before March 31, the terms 
of the contract will have to be ap- 
provea by the Board. And the War 
Labor Board will have no easy job be- 
cause of the possible consequences of 
whatever decision it makes. On the 
one hand, it must take into account the 
justice of the miners’ demands and 
the possible effects of refusing to grant 
them. The nation must have a con- 
tinuous flow of coal from the mines if 
the war industries are to continue in 
operation. Already the supply of coal 
is dangerously low and a strike would 
have serious consequences. 


War Labor Board Problem 


Against this, the War Labor Board 
must consider the consequences of 
granting the miners’ demands in full 
or in part. To grant substantial wage 
increases to one large body of workers 
would lead immediately to demands of 
workers in practically every other in- 
dustry. The result would be to in- 
crease the dangers of inflation all 
along the line, with increased wages 
leading to higher prices, and again de- 
mands for higher wages, and so on, 
until the country was in the throes of 
uncontrolled inflation. 

In addition to the issues affecting 
inflation-control measures now in op- 
eration, the demand for a royalty on 
the mining of coal has raised another 
serious controversy. In making this 
demand, Mr. Lewis has taken a leaf 
from the book of James C. Petrillo, 
president of the American Federation 
of Musicians, who demanded that the 
recording companies pay a royalty to 
his union on all phonograph records 
sold. After a bitter fight, Petrillo won 
his point and the recording companies 
are now paying the royalty. 

In justifying this demand, Mr. 
Lewis and the mine workers contend 
that the conditions under which they 
work are so hazardous that they must 
have the protection which such roy- 
alties would give them—protection to 
health and to economic security. Their 
health is constantly threatened by dis- 
eases, such as silicosis and tubercu- 
losis, because of the peculiar condi- 
tions under which they must work. 
Explosions alone account for more than 
1,000 deaths a year with some 60,000 
injuries. Even in their homes, they 


cannot get away from the drab and 
unhealthful surroundings, for coal 
dust fills the atmosphére and many of 
the company-built and company-owned 
houses are lacking in sanitary facil- 
ities. 

The miners admit that they have 
made substantial gains during the last 
few years. Last year, for example, 
they earned an average of $52.33 a 
week as compared with $34.48 a week 
in 1941. But they point out that 
wages are considerably higher in other 
industries where working conditions 
are far better. The average weekly 
earnings in ship-building are $67; in 
firearms production, $59; and in auto- 
motive equipment, $58, to give a few 
examples. 

Since the government’s anti-infla- 
tion policy prevents them from asking 
for direct increases in wage rates, 
the miners contend, they must seek 
to improve their living conditions 
and health standards through other 
methods. That is why they are seek- 
ing to create a fund, through royalties, 
from which their needs for health and 
other benefits could be met. 

The coal operators do not accept the 
logic of the miners in advancing these 
arguments. They say it makes little 
difference whether a direct wage in- 
crease is granted or the result is ac- 
complished by some other device, such 
as the royalty. The mine owners look 
upon the royalty as a tribute which 
they must pay to the union. They say 
that to grant Mr. Lewis’ demand would 
be to establish a dangerous precedent; 
that if one group of workers can de- 
mand royalties on what they produce, 
all workers will follow suit. They con- 
tend that the levying of royalties by 
labor is, to say the least, a novel and 
revolutionary doctrine in a system of 
private ownership of property. 

Whether the War Labor Board will 
grant the Lewis demands for royalties 
and for other concessions for his 
miners cannot be determined yet. In 
order to prevent a strike, it is possible 
that the government will seize the 
coal mines as it did during previous 
disputes. In that case, the miners 
would be working for the government 
and not for private employers and 
hence could not go out on strike with- 
out defying the authority of the 
United States Government. During 
the time of government operation, the 
miners would continue under the terms 
of the old contract while the attempt 
was made to settle the points at issue. 
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Beginning of the End 


When Prime Minister Churchill re- 
turned from a visit to the Western 
Front early this month he said that 
“anyone can see that one strong heave 
will win the war.” The spectacular 
crossing of the Rhine by units of Gen- 
eral Hodges’ American First Army, a 
few days later, raised hopes through- 
out the Allied world that the “one 
strong heave” had begun. The cross- 
ing of the Rhine and the establish- 
ment of a secure beachhead on the 
opposite bank have been compared in 
importance to the Normandy landings 
last June 6. 

With the successful crossing of the 
Rhine in the west and an all-out Rus- 
sian assault in the east, Germany’s 
last natural defense barriers have been 
breached and the Allies are securely 
within the much-vaunted Inner Fort- 
ress which the Nazis have repeatedly 
declared was impregnable. The Ruhr 
has become untenable and may even be 
in Allied hands by the time this paper 
reaches its readers. With the loss of 
Silesia to the Russians a few weeks 
ago, the Germans have lost the vital 
industrial sections which have been 
feeding the German war machine. 

The big question in everyone’s mind 
now is how long the Germans can 
hold out with such overwhelming odds 
against them and with their military 
situation utterly hopeless. That they 
can continue fighting for some time in 
a suicidal attempt to stave off final 
defeat is admitted on all hands. 
Whether they will do so is another 
matter. If Hitler and his henchmen 
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Lt. Gen. William H. Simpson, commander 
of the American Ninth Army, which is 
playing a vital role in the battles 
in the west. 


can hold the German armies under 
their control, resistance may continue 
for weeks or months. But the Nazi 
criminals may not be able to control 
the situation much longer and indi- 
vidual units of the armies in the east 
and west may surrender in such num- 
bers that further defense will be im- 
possible. Even the most pessimistic 
admit that the beginning of the end 
was reached with the crossing of the 
Rhine. 


Inter-American Decisions 


Here are the most important accom- 
plishments of the recent Mexico City 
conference as reported by Secretary of 
State Stettinius. First, the American 
republics have reaffirmed their unity 
in the common struggle against the 
Axis. They have indorsed the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals as the basis for 
the charter of a world organization to 
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be established at the forthcoming San 
Francisco conference of the United 
Nations. 

They have developed an additional 
system of united action agai.st ag- 
gressors through the Act of Chapulte- 
pec. They have reorganized the inter- 
American system under the Pan 
American Union, providing for annual 
meetings of the foreign ministers of 
member nations as well as emergency 
gatherings and the regular interna- 
tional conferences of American states 
held every four years. 

In addition, the Mexico City con- 
ferees have pledged their nations to 
uphold the principles of democracy 
and human rights and to raise the 
standard of living of the hemisphere. 
Finally, they have agreed on a united 
policy toward Argentina. This policy 
opens the way for Argentina to for- 
sake her pro-Axis stand and reenter 
the inter-American system, but states 
the uncompromising opposition of the 
other American states to her previous 
policies of noncooperation. 


Vinson and Davis 


President Roosevelt’s choice of Fred 
M. Vinson to replace Jesse Jones as 
head of the Federal Loan Agency has 
been greeted with favor on all sides. 
Vinson, remembered for his fine work 
in the House as a tax expert as well 
as for his efforts to hold the line 
against inflation as Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, is considered lib- 
eral enough to collaborate well with 
Henry A. Wallace, new Secretary of 
Commerce. At the same time, he has 
sufficiently middle-of-the-road views to 
inspire the confidence of businessmen. 

The appointment of William H. 
Davis as Vinson’s successor in the 
Office of Economic Stabilization has 
received somewhat less applause. It 
has been variously interpreted as a 
sign that the government will lend a 
more receptive ear to labor’s demands 
for higher wages and as a sign that 
labor has finally lost its fight for revi- 
sion of the Little Steel Formula. 

Those who feel that Davis will be 
more lenient to labor than Vinson was 
point to a recent controversy between 
the two men. Vinson advocated a 
series of limits on the “fringe adjust- 
ments” provided for in the latest WLB 
minimum wage decree. Davis held out 
for consideration of each case on its 
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U. S. SIGNAL CORPS FROM ACME 
WITH THE CROSSING OF THE RHINE, our bag of German prisoners is increasing 
by leaps and bounds. Here an American M.P. stands guard over prisoners captured 
in the Rhineland offensive. 


individual merits. The latter policy 
would presumably allow the greater 
number of wage increases. 

Those who believe that the Davis 
appointment kills labor’s hopes for 
higher pay cite as evidence to support 
their belief the recent WLB report 
placing wage increases ahead of the 
wartime rise in prices. As head of 
the Board, Davis was largely respon- 
sible for the report. 

Davis’ place on the War Labor 
Board will be filled by Dr. George W. 
Taylor, professor of labor relations 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
and vice-chairman of the Board since 
it was established. 


Vandenberg and Stassen 


Two American delegates to the com- 
ing San Francisco conference recently 
presented the nation with statements 
of principle. Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg’s statement came in the form 
of a warning to the Big Three powers 
that their treatment of Poland will 
set the precedent for all other peace 
settlements. Commander Harold E. 
Stassen’s was a seven-point creed of 
international obligations. 

Vandenberg urged that a truly rep- 
resentative coalition of all political 
factions be included in the new Lublin 
government of Poland. Only if this is 
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done, he declared, will other smal] 
nations expect decisions from the Big 
Three to be based on justice rather 
than expediency. 

Stassen’s seven points were: 1. That 
the United States must join with the 
other United Nations to build an or- 
ganization to preserve world peace 
2. That the idea of national sover- 
eignty must be dropped in favor of the 
realization that a limited portion of 
each nation’s sovereignty must be dele- 
gated to an international organization. 
8. That America’s productive capacity 
must be used to aid in the development 
of other peoples. 4. That freedom of 
information must be guaranteed in the 
postwar world. 5. That the aggres- 
sors in this war must be stripped of 
their power to make future wars. 
6. That democracy must be preserved 
in the United States but that other 
nations must be left free to decide 
their own forms of government within 
the limits of human rights and the 
needs of world peace. 7. That the 
American people must consider that 
their future peace and welfare is inter- 
twined with the peace and welfare of 
the rest of the world. 


New Action on Manpower 
As we go to press, Congress is still 


struggling with the manpower prob- © 


lem. Although the House has author- 
ized a limited draft of nurses for the 
Army and Navy and the Senate has 
passed the Kilgore-O’Mahoney bill 
placing the nation’s civilian workers 
under the control of the War Man- 
power Commission, further debate and 
delay is expected before either meas- 
ure becomes law. 

The House-approved nurse draft 
makes all nurses between 20 and 44, 
with the exception of those married 
before March 15 of this year, subject 
to induction to meet the needs of the 
armed services. Under this bill, 
drafted nurses would have the same 
status as volunteer Army and Navy 
nurses, enjoying the same benefits and 
reemployment rights after the war. 
Although some 16,000 nurses are 
needed, it is believed possible that if 
the measure is long delayed in the 
Senate, most of the required number 
will have been recruited by voluntary 
means before the draft is put into 
effect. 

Since the House has already given 
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Japanese airplanes wrecked on one of the air strips 0” 
Marines paid such a heavy price. The island’s air strips 


will serve as bases for future raids upon the Japanese homeland. 
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jts approval to the May-Bailey bill new construction would be carried on 
freezing workers in their war jobs in accordance with overall community 
and placing heavy penalties on those planning, providing for parks, play- 
who refuse to obey job-changing or- grounds, schools, libraries, and hos- 
ders, the fate of the milder Kilgore- pitals as well as living units. 
Q’Mahoney bill, which would control Government and private investors 
all }the labor supply through a series of would also collaborate on an extensive 
Big restrictions on employers, is uncer- program of rural housing. Run-down 
her | isin. Most observers think a compro- farmhouses and worn-out small town 
mise measure, worked out by aconfer- dwellings would also be purchased, re- 
hat ence committee, will be required before placed, or rebuilt, and turned back to 
the ihe final manpower law is actually their former occupants at low rent. 
Or- I gnacted. Under this plan, private lending 
a fen E. agencies, backed by government guar- 
et | Trillion-Dollar War antees, would supply much of the 
_ The cost of World War II for all aw for the new housing. Munic- 
le. nations involved, which is mounting pap hgeuses ao rege g BB ae 
on. [at the rate of $200,000,000,000 a year, © “ie ~~ geid J os = : ar 
ity has now passed the trillion-dollar ear sos - P ag he gd 
ent mark. Our part of this staggering 000 a ler oa ein Z $110, dl 
of | tital is about $250,000,000,000 so far, 5. _ rt: soe aan oie of 
the | with Britain accounting for $100,000,- Paap nee bape ae sie alive er 
: substandard housing throughout the IMPORTANT ALLIES. The Chinese Communists, in control of large sections of 
es- 900,000, Russia for another $100,000,- nati it j timated that a third northern China, have successfully engaged the Japanese for several years. Here 
of 000,000, and the Axis powers for some P pri ped sesame at @ third members of their armies are shown carrying the makings of their “heavy artillery,” 
$300,000,000,000. The rest has been © the country’s dwelling units are in home-made cannon barrels. 
TS. need of replacement or repair—this 
ved program would help to provide the They refuse to cooperate with Chung- The National Democratic Front’s 
es 60,000,000 jobs the President regards king unless the now dominant Kuo- objections to Radescu were much the 
ide as needed for full employment after mintang, or government party, is re- same as those of similar leftist groups 
in the war. placed by a coalition of various parties. to the provisional governments of 
the Chiang has offered the Communists other liberated countries. They 
a Chiang and the Opposition legal recognition if they will incorpor- charged him with failing to purge 
| are : a . ate their army and local government fascist elements from the army and 
= Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek is with the national army and govern- the government and also with failing 
of neither a returning exile leader nor the ment. In order to subdue Communist to set in motion a program of land 
head of a newly formed | orton, l fears that their army will be dissolved, reform. 
government, but a political chieftain he has offered to place an American Coming so soon after the Crimea 
7 who has been in power throughout the general in command of Communist conference at which leaders of the Big 
till tape period. Nevertheless, his position forces under his own overall direction. Three United Nations agreed to work 
Ob- — a” ew like that of the newly risen He has refused, however, to give up together in guaranteeing stable, popu- 
or- leade wew liberated Europe. Kuomintang leadership of the govern- lar governments to the liberated coun- 
the ji Like them, he is in the midst of an ont. tries, this situation provides a particu- 
1as increasingly difficult struggle to bring In spite of the fact that negotiations larly important test. The new Ro- 
»ill about national unity in the face of the 1 otween the Chungking government manian government does not include 
ors waset serious ecenemntc and political and the Communists are still dead- representatives of all political groups. 
ray disorganization. Opposition to him, as locked, attempts to bring them to- The great question is whether the 
nd HARRIS @ EWING to them, centers upon the demand gether will continue. Chiang is par- United States, Britain, and Russia will 
a- | fred M. Vinson, new Loan Administrator Of the people as a whole for greater ticularly afraid that if national unity take some kind of joint action to 
7 , é : reeansa! wine the ners ofa # rong is not achieved by the end of the war, broaden it. 
aft wntributed by China, Canada, and the -s tist group ~ a dominant voice in peace with Japan will mark the open- 
44, smaller nations. pl apt marevoangs . ing of an outright civil war. UNRRA’s Record 
‘ed Most countries have been able to To meet the first demand, Chiang Why has UNRRA lished 
oct ) meet no more than 40 or 50 per cent has just announced that if the ap- U t i R ; me y = . 7 oh ge ish so 
vt df their war expenses through taxa- proval of the Kuomintang Congress is pser in wena a ; G wt N Ms ats pe Piya or Pg 
ill, tin. To get the rest, they have bor- forthcoming in May, a National As- The newest political upset in Ro- an ‘aa ween sr = on hele abl : . 
o: towed, mainly by issuing war bonds sembly will be called together Novem- mania places the government of that panaeed ite thie on ls ind cha 
7 md other securities. This process has ber 12 to draw up a new constitution country in the hands of the National ar baie re is question. : a yor 
of inreased the national debt in the for China. All parties will be given Democratic Front, a small but power- pr : 4 =" 0 paper it has sent 
an United States by almost $200,000,000,- legal status, and all will meet on an ful group led by Dr. Peter Groza. This tes ye" tons of Ftenss ies from the 
re | “0 and has raised the total world debt equal footing in the Assembly. group, said to be Communist-domi- amu ‘ rr ee than 
if nore than half a trillion dollars. In dealing with the second situation, nated, used riots, public demonstra- ~~ 1 to fill one Liberty . Ip. oo 
reed Indebtedness will produce serious Chiang has been less successful. The tions, and even an attempt at assassi- ‘ . vp ay ayy Man . 
er | "0blems for all nations after the war. Communists, entrenched in northern nation to force out the coalition gov- oe ne er good t i Pr ce A es 
ry Only if full employment and a high China, maintain their own army and ernment formed last December by °% rey vey , e 1e oe 
a tate of production prevail will the na- administer their own local government. General Nicolai Radescu. ee me 8 culty © . era 
tal icome ofthe varius countries cenponertiry sendy 
en te large enough so that they can meet : Holland and Belgium have preferred 


stheir war obligations. 


Postwar Housing Bill 


To combat the twin evils of sub- 
standard living conditions and unem- 
teyment in the postwar period, gov- 
‘fnment officials have drafted the big- 
est and most important housing pro- 
t%f!am in the nation’s history. Now 
tefore Congress in the form of an 
tmendment to the National Housing 
Act, this program involves the spend- 
tg of a billion dollars on housing in 
the first three years after the war. 

is how the plan would work. 

by private investments and fed- 

tal subsidies, more than 400 of our 

cities could purchase slum 

iteas, Hopelessly substandard build- 

§g8 would be torn down and replaced 

by new houses and apartments. Sub- 

Standard but still sturdy buildings 

Would be repaired or remodeled. The 
eee 
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ambassador to the war—Alhberto T: 
Department of State. He is shown here (center) with Stanley Woodward, 
of the State Department. 


to manage their own relief problems. 
Certain other countries have blocked 
UNRRA’s efforts even though unable 
to handle the distribution of relief 
themselves. And until last fall, 
UNRRA was not permitted in Italy 
because, as ex-enemy territory, the 
country was considered ineligible for 
Allied relief. 

In UNRRA’s defense, it can also be 
said that a new project is now under 
way for aiding the millions of refugees 
and displaced persons who will start 
for home with the defeat of Germany. 
It is estimated that of the 15,000,000 
displaced persons in Europe, some 
6,000,000 will walk rather than wait 
for transportation home. UNRRA 
plans to set up aid centers at road 
junctions to care for these people. 
Motorized caravans with kitchens and 
first-aid trucks will administer food 
and medical care along the way. 
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IMPORTANT SESSION. 
ates had walked out. 


WIDE WORLD 
This picture of a meeting of the League of Nations Council was taken just after the Italian dele- 
e Council had been called to consider the Italian invasion of Ethiopia. 


Pierre Laval, then premier of 


rance and now regarded as arch-war criminal, is shown in the center. ' British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden and Russian 
Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinov are seen on the right. 


The Democratic Process 





The League of Nations 


ECAUSE the League of Nations 

proved unable to prevent World 
War II, it lost almost all its influence 
after 1939. But with the approach of 
the San Francisco conference, it has 
become important again as a model 
for those who will set up the machin- 
ery of a new international security 
organization. Naturally, the United 
Nations will not copy the old League 
exactly. But its record will guide 
them by showing the pitfalls to be 
avoided in forming the new agency 
for the preservation of peace. 

Here is the way the League of Na- 
tions was organized. In general, it 
followed the pattern of a parliamen- 
tary government in a democratic state, 
with a legislative body, a kind of cabi- 
net for making key decisions, and an 
administrative arm. Affiliated with it 
were a judicial body and a number of 
special agencies. It supported its 
projects through contributions from 
member nations, scaled according to 
their ability to pay. 

The legislative branch of the League 
of Nations was the Assembly, com- 
posed of delegates from all the mem- 
ber nations. Each nation was allowed 
- three official representatives in the 
Assembly but only one vote. Most 
nations named prime ministers, either 
active or retired, foreign ministers, 
and other high officials as their official 
delegates. In addition, many countries 
sent large unofficial delegations to aid 
the recognized Assembly members. 
Some delegations included as many as 
20 unofficial representatives, among 
whom were all kinds of technical and 
legal experts. 

The Assembly controlled the admis- 
sion of new members to the League, 
the election of non-permanent members 
of the Council, the League budget, and, 
in cooperation with the Council, the 
election of judges to the World Court. 
The basis of its working arrangement 
was a group of six permanent commit- 
tees, each composed of one representa- 
tive of each member nation. These 
committees handled legal questions, 
technical organization, plans for re- 


duction of armaments, budget and 
finance, social and humanitarian proj- 
ects, and political questions involving 
such matters as mandates and the 
slavery problem. 

The committees, which were divided 
into numerous special subcommittees, 
drew up reports and suggestions to be 
submitted to the Assembly as a whole, 
which then made them the basis of 
advice to the Council. A majority vote 
of members, or a two-thirds vote where 
the issue was the admission of a new 
member, made Assembly decisions law 
on all questions over which it had 
supreme power. On some questions 
within the range of Assembly decision, 
a unanimous vote was required. 

On a small scale, the Assembly car- 
ried out some of the functions of the 
world bank planned at Bretton Woods. 
It lent money to nations impoverished 
by the war in order to stabilize their 
economic life and start them on pro- 
grams of reconstruction. In some 
cases, it gave money directly to cover 
the cost of caring for war refugees. 
It worked to stimulate international 
trade and to break down tariff barriers. 

The Assembly was also preoccupied 
with humanitarian projects. It fos- 
tered international agreements for 
control of the drug traffic and worked 
for the abolition of slavery through- 
out the world. It met regularly once 
a year, but could come together more 
frequently at the request of a majority 
of either its own members or the mem- 
bers of the Council. 

The Council of the League, roughly 
comparable to a cabinet in a parlia- 
mentary government, was at first com- 
posed of eight members. Four—Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan— 
were permanent, and four were elected 
by the Assembly for three-year terms. 
The idea was for the nonpermanent 
seats to be occupied by representa- 
tives of all other League nations in 
rotation. Later, however, when Ger- 
many was admitted to the League, the 
Council was enlarged to include 14 
members, five permanent and nine 
nonpermanent. 


The Council met four times a year 
at first, but later adopted a schedule 
of only three annual meetings. Its 
authority extended over all situations 
involving a threat of war, the promo- 
tion of a world-wide disarmament 
program, the protection of minority 
peoples, and the supervision of man- 
dated territories. A unanimous vote 
was required on all its decisions, ex- 
cept those involving a dispute. Parties 
to a dispute were not permitted to vote 
on their own cases. 

The Council’s powers in dealing with 
international disputes were broadly 
defined. The system was for either 
party to an international dispute to 
submit its case to the Council, which 
would try to work out a peaceful set- 
tlement. If none could be found, the 
Council could recommend sanctions— 
mainly economic pressures, like the 
suspension of trade with the aggressor 
nation. The loophole in this rule was 
the provision that League members 
were not bound by the Council’s de- 
cision unless it was unanimous. Par- 
ties to a dispute were excepted, but 
the approval of all other Council mem- 
bers was required before any recom- 
mendation of sanctions could be con- 
sidered binding. 

The League Council did, however, 
settle a number of significant disputes, 
particularly in the early years after 
the war. In addition, it worked for 
peace and international justice by con- 
ducting plebiscites and by administer- 
ing disputed areas, like the Saar Basin, 
until plebiscites could be held. It also 
did pioneer work in devising formulas 
for the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, working out*arbitra- 
tion and mediation procedures which 
were used by many nations. 

Confronted by an international con- 
troversy of major proportions with the 
Italian attack on Ethiopia, the League 
Council did make use of economic sanc- 
tions. These were not carried through 
in punishing proportions however—oil 
sanctions, which would have seriously 
interfered with Italy’s capacity to 
make war were never adopted. 
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The League Secretariat might be 
called an international civil service 
It was headed by a Secretary-Generaj 
appointed by the Council, and includeg 
about 600 officials of different grades, 
The Secretariat was divided into polit. 
ical, economic, financial, and other de 
partments, assigned to work with ap. 
propriate League committees. Thege 
departments carried on reséarch to 
aid Assembly and Council members jn 
making decisions. They operated the 
largest publishing house in Switzer 
land to take care of the many records, 
books, and pamphlets in which they 
recorded their findings. In addition, 
they kept up the magnificent League 
library and furnished over 100 news- 
papers and news agencies throughout 
the world with information on League 
affairs. Most of the League of Nations 
units still operating here and abroad 
are outgrowths of the Secretariat. 

Although the Council was empow- 
ered to act as a court in deciding on 
action against aggressor nations, the 
League looked also to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice for the 
settlement of disputes between nations, 
This body, though technically inde. 
pendent of the League, was in opera- 
tion dependent upon it. Its members 
were elected from panels drawn up by 
legal societies and other groups in the 
various nations. Both the Assembly 
and the Council voted on prospective 
judges for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice (also known as 
the World Court). 

The World Court was used mainly 
to arbitrate international disputes vol- 
untarily submitted to its jurisdiction. 
It also handed down advisory opinions 
on cases in which one or both parties 
to a dispute declined to submit to arbi- 
tration. From time to time it included 
judges whose nations were not mem- 
bers of the League. Although the 
United States refused to connect itself 
officially with the World Court, several 
American judges were represented on 
its panel. 

The second most important inde 
pendent organization affiliated with 
the League of Nations was the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. This 
group, consisting of representatives 
of most of the countries of the world, 
is still at work, trying to raise the 
workingman’s standard of living 
throughout the world. 

When the League of Nations was 
formed at the close of World War I, 
it included 42 different countries. 
Former enemy nations were excluded 
and the Soviet Union was not invited 
to join. A few other nations stayed 
out, the United States being, of course, 
the most important non-member. 

Gradually, the nations which had 
made up the Central Powers in World 
War I were admitted to the League, 
and in 1934, Russia too was granted 
membership. At its height, the League 
consisted of 58 nations. With the ap 
proach of World War II, League mem- 
bership dropped as one nation after 
another refused to accept its decisions 
and withdrew. By 1941, there were 
only 45 member nations, and a number 
of those were already occupied by the 
Axis. From that time on, the League 
ceased to play a significant role ™ 
world affairs. : 

In spite of the fact that most of its 
operations have been suspended for 4 fen ratio, 
number of years, the League of Na- dicines, 
tions has important contributions to Bal, chare 
make to the new world security agency: Rem, it is 
Several of its humanitarian and T& Bitional ¢pj 
search projects are still in operatioM Fither wha; 
and its records will prove invaluable ft the ratio 
to the new security organization. The Japs 
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ROM Guadalcanal to Iwo Jima, 
America’s fighting men have real- 
ed that in meeting the Japanese, no 
r would be given. The fighting 
m Iwo Jima has been described by 
witnesses as perhaps the most sav- 
we of the war, and as our men en- 
larger numbers of the Japanese 
-forces—estimated at 5,000,000 
¢rong—they will encounter the same 
wild fanaticism. 
When the war in Europe ends, the 
ese know that the full weight of 
American military power will be hurled 
gainst them. The Pacific war will be 
not only by the gigantic military 
snd naval battles which lie ahead, but 
iso by the blows which will be struck 
i civilian Japan and at all the re- 
gurees with which Japan will try to 
dave off disaster. 

Because of the importance which re- 
gurces, civilian morale, and many 
wher factors not directly related to 
nilitary campaigns will play in the 
var against Japan, our government is 

ping a close eye on developments 
within Japan. It is carefully exam- 
ining all the reports which seep out of 

t country in order to get as com- 
pete a picture of conditions as pos- 
sible. Naturally, a full picture is im- 
wasible because our sources of infor- 
mation are limited. But the Office of 
War Information has recently pub- 
ished some of the facts which have 
ben gathered about Japan and which 
at be made public without endanger- 
ig military security. 


No Internal Crack-up Seen 


Those who are hoping for signs of 
w internal crack-up in Japan are in 
for disappointment as nothing the gov- 
emment has yet learned about condi- 
tins inside Japan would indicate such 
athing, The Japanese have been 

in a philosophy of fanaticism 

Which is alien to us and they have 

lamed to endure hardships which 

id seem unbearable to other peo- 

The privations of war, growing 

ter every month, are things to 

ich they have become accustomed, 

their living standards were never 

igh and they have been at war for 
y years, 

Because of their fanaticism and the 

tgid controls which the government 
ises over their lives, the Japa- 

se are taking their military reverses 
Without apparent complaint. They 
hear of our landings on Iwo Jima, 
750 miles from Tokyo, of the loss 

t Manila ; they may see the destruc- 
of their home cities increasing 
th each raid of the B-29’s, and yet 
see in any of these events the signs 

Impending doom for them. The 
‘uth of their military situation is 
lept from them and they do not ques- 
im the divinity of their emperor or 
fhe wisdom of his government’s pol- 
tes, Their morale is kept up by the 
towing promises of changes in the 
itunes of war which will surely 


There is little else to bolster their 
tale, for their privations and hard- 
PS are growing steadily. For many 
8, all food and clothing have 
; rationed, as well as matches, 
eines, gasoline, and such fuels as 
charcoal, and kerosene. With 
m, it is not a question of what ad- 
onal things shall be rationed, but 
t what reductions shall be made 
the rations of all items. 
Japanese are eating less rice 


smeat, milk, candy, and cheese. 


and fish, their main foods, and they 
are finding it practically impossible 
to obtain such “luxuries” as bread, 
The 
‘rice ration alone has been reduced 
from 370 pounds to 240 a year per 
person. The shortage of fish results 
from the transfer of men to war in- 
dustries and from the lack of fishing 
boats and fuel to operate them. 
Japan’s prospects for food are black 
and the rations are likely to be cut 
down even more. The nation was never 


coat 22 points, and even blankets and 
towels and other home textiles re- 
quire from 13 to 50 points. No leather 
shoes are available to civilians legally, 
and the linen, fishskin, and paper shoes 
which are available fall apart after a 
short time. 

There is a serious shortage of hous- 
ing in Japan, and very few new houses 
are being built. In Tokyo, a number 
of houses have been destroyed in the 
process of constructing wide highways 
across the city to serve as fire-breaks. 
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Japan and her industries 


self-sufficient in foods, with a popula- 
tion of 75,000,000 to feed and few ag- 
ricultural resources, and has relied 
heavily upon imports from southeast- 
ern Asia. With fewer ships available 
for the transportation of food, her fu- 
ture supplies will diminish still fur- 
ther. As we close in on the home 
islands, we shall tighten the blockade 
of Japan and reduce still more the sup- 
plies of foodstuffs she may receive, as 
well as raw materials for her war in- 
dustries. 

The supply of clothing is severely 
limited. It is practically impossible to 
obtain cotton or woolen garments, and 
the nation is setting aside much of its 
silk for parachutes. Most clothing is 
now made from a fabric called “sufu,” 
a synthetic cotton which turns to 
shreds after two or three washings. 

The average person receives two 
clothing tickets a year, each worth 40 
or 50 points. A western-style suit re- 
quires 63 points, a woman’s two-piece 
blouse and skirt 44 points, a child’s 


As our bombings continue, the short- 
age of living quarters will be felt 
more acutely. 

The Japanese government has acted 
to reduce the population of the cities 
by ordering children, invalids, and the 
aged to leave and live on farms or 
in special rural camps. Some two mil- 
lion have been moved out of Tokyo 
alone—nearly a third of its normal 
population. 

The population as a whole is fully 
mobilized for war work. All boys and 
men between the ages of 12 and 60 
and all unmarried women up to the 
age of 40 are subject to government 
control in their jobs. Many businesses 
have been closed down in order that 
their employees might be released for 
more essential jobs. Schools are in 
session on short schedules, thus per- 
mitting pupils to report for war jobs 
in their spare time. In the lower 
grades, schools are organized as work- 
shops to turn out war goods. Full- 
time workers area on the job for 12 


wU. S. Watches Japan's Home Front 


to 16 hours a day. Only two days a 
month are allowed for rest. It is esti- 
mated that nearly half the total popu- 
lation of Japan is now engaged in war 
industries. 

Japanese wages are low by our 
standards, but they are supplemented 
with bonuses, sickness allowances, re- 
tirement pay, holiday gifts, and dor- 
mitory or housing accommodations. 
Tokyo workers in factories and offices 
receive an average monthly wage of 
70 yen—the equivalent of $16.10 in 
our currency. Higher wages are paid 
in heavy industries and to seamen. 

The government has managed, 
through rationing and price-control 
measures to prevent runaway inflation, 
but there has nevertheless been a con- 
siderable increase in the cost of living. 
Between 1937 and 1943, the real earn- 
ings of the Japanese declined some 40 
per cent. This means that there was 
a decline of 40 per cent in the amount 
of goods which they could buy. The 
black market is extensive in Japan, 
where prices may be four times as high 
as the legal ceiling prices. A pair of 
leather shoes on the Tokyo black mar- 
ket costs several months’ salary for 
the average skilled Japanese worker. 
There have been no evening news- 
papers in Japan for a year, and the 
morning papers have been reduced to 


- four pages. 


Greater Privations Ahead 


However much the Japanese may 
have felt the pinch of war, the future 
will impose even greater privations 
upon them. Each military victory 
places us in a better position to tighten 
the blockade of the homeland and to 
destroy their war industries. The 
stockpiles of raw materials which they 
spent years building up cannot last 
forever and their shortages are bound 
to become more acute. 

American military leaders are anx- 
ious to determine the extent to which 
Japan is shifting her war industries 
to Manchuria, where they will be less 
vulnerable to air attacks. There is no 
doubt that many of her more crucial 
factories are being transferred there, 
and the Japanese are undoubtedly 
planning to move as many industries 
as possible away from the crowded 
cities. 

Few well-informed Americans ex- 
pect victory over the Japanese to be 
an easy matter, even when we are in a 
position to throw our full military 
might against them. Joseph C. Grew, 
former ambassador to Japan and now 
undersecretary of state, sounds a 
word of caution which might be heeded 
by all Americans: 

“Japanese civilians, although under- 
going privations and living under 
severe restrictions, are doing so will- 
ingly and energetically. Japanese 
men, women, and children are organ- 
ized for war to an extent that we 
Americans, with our democratic tradi- 
tion, find hard to understand. Japan’s 
low standard of living, stringent diet, 
and the long working hours to which 
her people are accustomed, make home 
front conditions that seem like priva- 
tions to us appear only discomforts to 
the Japanese. The Japanese are a 
disciplined and regimented people. We 
must realize that behind the Japanese 
fighting man whom we are even now 
in process of defeating stands a deter- 
mined foe, the Japanese civilian, with 
whom we must also reckon before 
achieving eventual victory.” 
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Newspapers and Publishers 





MeCormick and Patterson Publications t 


LTHOUGH the Chicago Tribune, 
the New York Daily News, and 
the Washington Times-Herald do not 
make up a newspaper chain in the 
usual sense, readers of one get sub- 
stantially the same picture of the 
world each day as readers of the others. 
Linked by membership in the same 
family, the same point of view on 
public affairs, and the same preference 
for sensational presentation, Colonel 
Robert R. McCormick, Captain Joseph 
M. Patterson, and Eleanor Patterson, 
editor-publishers of the three respec- 
tively, often make use of the same 
pro-isolationist, anti-Roosevelt mate- 
rial. 

Besides editorial slant and sensa- 
tional approach, the Tribune, the 
News, and the Times-Herald share 
other common characteristics. Each 
is run by a dynamic, all-powerful 
owner. Each consciously appeals to 
“the common man.” And each boasts 
the top circulation in a leading Amer- 
ican city. Taken together, the profits 
of these three papers rival the earn- 
ings of the Hearst empire. 

Like Hearst and Marshall Field, Mc- 
Cormick and the two Pattersons came 
into journalism by way of inherited 
wealth. When Robert W. Patterson, 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, died in 
1910, his son Joseph and his nephew 
Robert McCormick were young men 
still undecided on what their careers 
should be. Each had tried politics, 
Patterson as a Socialist and McCor- 
mick as a Republican. Patterson had 
experimented with writing and news- 
paper work and McCormick had served 
briefly as a member of a law firm. 
With the death of the elder Patterson, 
however, the two stepped in as co- 
editors of the Tribune. 

At this time, the Tribune stood third 
among Chicago’s eight daily papers 
and was considered financially shaky. 
Different though their political views 
were, McCormick and Patterson 
worked well together toward improv- 
ing it. They introduced new columns 


and comic strips, streamlined makeup, 
and finally won a bitter circulation 
battle with the local Hearst paper. 

McCormick and Patterson alternated 
every month in supervising the Tri- 
bune’s editorial page. Under this 
arrangement, the paper’s policies often 
seemed to change radically from month 
to month. On several important is- 
sues, however, McCormick and Patter- 
son agreed. Both supported Theodore 
Roosevelt for President in 1912, both 
at first opposed American entry into 
World War I, and both favored an in- 
vasion of Mexico in 1916. 

By the time the United States did 
go to war with Germany, however, the 
Tribune was solidly behind the move. 
Both McCormick and Patterson went 
to France and both emerged from the 
war as officers, McCormick a colonel 
and Patterson a captain. They also 
returned to civilian life with some- 
thing else—a decision to go separate 
ways in the newspaper business. Early 
in the postwar period, McCormick as- 
sumed full control of the Tribune while 
Patterson turned his attention to a 
new project—the New York Daily 
News. 

While McCormick in Chicago was 
crusading against prohibition, crime, 
and the menace of Russian Commu- 
nism, Patterson in New York was pop- 
ularizing his newly founded tabloid 
with lurid crime and scandal stories. 
After an unfavorable early reception, 
the News caught the attention of New 
Yorkers in the ’20’s and was soon 
building a circulation which was to 
become the largest in the country. 

Until 1925, McCormick and Patter- 
son ran their papers independently 
but had them incorporated under a sin- 
gle company. In 1925, however, they 
agreed to a further division of power 
which made the News and the Tribune 
independent of each other save for 
their common use of syndicated ma- 
terial. 

The year 1930 saw Eleanor Patter- 
son, third member of the publishing 


Joseph Patterson Eleanor 
clan, enter the newspaper business. 
After a society career which had in- 
cluded scattered writing experience, 
Mrs. Patterson persuaded Hearst to 
appoint her editor of his Washington 
paper, the Herald. Her quick success 
in the job surprised everyone. En- 
livening the paper with special fea- 
tures and society news that showed 
the off-stage workings of politics, she 
built up circulation rapidly. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s election to 
the presidency marked a definite split 
in McCormick-Patterson editorial pol- 
icy. The Tribune in Chicago imme- 
diately attacked everything the new 
administration tried to do. The News 
in New York was equally vigorous in 
championing the New Deal. In Wash- 
ington, the Herald took the middle 
course, sometimes supporting the 
President, sometimes criticizing him. 

Through the 1930’s, McCormick con- 
tinued and even intensified his opposi- 
tion to President Roosevelt. Before 
the 1936 election, the Tribune regu- 
larly warned its readers that disaster 
would follow Landon’s defeat. A front- 
page box measured the time left be- 
fore elections, saying, “Only days 
remain to save your country—what 
are you going to do about it?” 

McCormick’s hatreds of this period 


Patterson 
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Robert McCormick. 


also included labor unions, Cor 
nists, and the British. As ward 
gathered over Europe, he camp 
vigorously for American isolation, 
nouncing such things as the 
Lease Bill and giving full support 
the America First Committee. 
After 1940, Patterson’s News 
around to these views. Abande 
his pro-Roosevelt stand, Pa 
clamored against aid to Britain, 
vocated American friendship 
Japan, denounced every Administ 
tion policy. By this time, the Wi 
ington Herald had merged with 
other paper, becoming the Time 
Herald, and Mrs. Patterson had t 
over full control. She followed ft 
policies of her brother and cousin. 
Today the McCormick-Patt 
papers are still united in bitter h 
of the President. Their isolation 
now takes the form of opposition t 
all plans for postwar international ¢ 
operation. Violently hostile to Russi 
all three are equally distrustful o 
Britain. In spite of their fe 
friendliness for Japan, these pape 
now vigorously support the war int 
Pacific, using American losses 
as grounds for criticizing the Admi 
istration’s management of the war ¢ 
fort. 
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Questions from the News 





Kittie: “You poor thing, you’ve aged 
so since I last saw you that I hardly 
recognized you!” 

Cattie: “It’s been years, hasn’t it? 
But I remember that suit you’re wearing 
perfectly!” Fae 


Teacher: “To what family does the 
whale belong?” 

Freshman: “I don’t know. No family 
in our neighborhood has one.” 


x* * * 


First Aid Teacher: “How would you 
rescue a man from drowning?” 

Eager student: “That’s easy. First 
you take the man out of the water, and 
then you take the water out of the man.” 


= 

















DAY IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


“The best I can do is put you in the 
urgent basket” 


“When you asked her to dance did she 
accept quickly?” : i 
“Why, she was on my feet in an in- 
stant!” 
x * * 


Wife: “Now what would go best with 
this tie I bought for you?” 
Husband (grimly): “A long white 
beard!” 
x * * 


Kitty: “Veronica certainly has a mag- 
netic personality !” zs 

Cattie: “She should have. Everything 
she has on is charged!” 


x «® -® 


Booth Tarkington was visiting Naples 
and was watching an eruption of Vesu- 
vius. 

“You haven’t anything like that in 
America, have* you,” asked his guide. 

“No, we haven’t,” admitted Mr. Tark- 
ington. “However, we have Niagara 
Falls—it would put that thing out in five 
minutes.” 

x * * 


The manager of a business firm, a 
widower, was informed by his secretary 
that his son had proposed and that she 
had accepted him. 

“Well, I think you might have seen me 
first,” he said rather sternly. 

“I did,” she replied, “but I preferred 
your son.” 

a | 


Mary: “I always compliment my teach- 
ers on their clothes.” 

Sue: “Why? Are they smart?” 

Mary: “No, but I try to be.” 


1. Why has March 31 been fixed as the 
date for a possible threat in the nation’s 


soft-coal mines? 


2. How often are contracts negotiated 
between the miners and the coal opera- 
tors? 


3. What are some of the more impor- 
tant demands now made by the United 
Mine Workers? 


4. Why do industrialists in gran op- 
pore | the royalty demands made by John 
wis? 


5. What is the Little Steel Formula 
and how does it figure in the dispute? 


6. Describe the voting procedure for 
the postwar security organization. 


7. On what type of decisions to be 
taken by the urity Council would 
unanimous agreement have to be reached? 


8. State the arguments of those who 
contend that this procedure would prevent 
the security organization from taking ac- 
tion against a major power. 


9. What reply is given by supporters of 
the plan? 


10. How did the Council of the League 
of Nations decide matters of this kind? 


11. Who said that “one strong heave 
will win the war”? 


12. To what position in the government 
has Fred M. Vinson been appointed? 
Who has taken his place as Director of 
Economic Stabilization? 


18. True or false: The McCormie 
Patterson newspapers are stro } 
porters of the Dumbarton Oaks 


14. What evidences are there that 
rale on the Japanese home-front is crac 
ing? 
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Pronunciations 


Kuomintang—gwoe-min-tahng’ 
Radesecu—rah-desh’koo 
Alberto Tarchiani—al-bair’toe ta 


ah’nee 
zz 





